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NO.  11. 

“  The  restrictive  regulations  which  in  foreign  markets  abridge 
the  vent  for  the  increasing  surplus  of  our  agricultural  products^ 
serve  to  beget  an  earnest  desire,  that  a  more  extensive  demand 
for  that  surplus  be  created  at  Aome.”— Hamilton. 

“  While  the  necessities  of  nations  exclusively  devoted  to  agri¬ 
culture,  for  the  fabrics  of  manufacturing  nations,  are  constant 
and  regular ;  the  wants  of  the  latter  for  the  products  of  the  for¬ 
mer^  are  liable  to  very  considerable  fuctuations  and  interrup¬ 
tions  y — Idem. 

“  If  Europe  will  not  take  from  us  the  products  of  our  soil, 
on  terms  consistent  with  our  interest,  the  natural  remedy  is  to 
contract  as  fast  as  possible  our  wa7its  of  her. — ^Idem. 

To  the  Farmers  and  Planters  of  the  United  States. 

Friends  and  Fellow  Citizens, 

THESE  three  mottoes  contain  a  summary  of  the  imperious 
duty  of  this  nation  to  herself.  If  duly  considered  and  acted 
on,  they  would  be  sufficient  to  decide  the  important  question, 
agitated  with  so  much  zeal  and  ardour — ^What  duties  or  re¬ 
strictions  the  United  State’a  should  impose  on  the  fabrics  of 
foreign  nations  ? 

The  free  people  of  the  United  States  are  probably  at  present 
about  8,500,000.  Raising  bread-stuffs  constitutes  the  chief  de¬ 
pendence  of  a  part — and  the  sole  dependence  of  the  remainder— 
of  the  inhabitants  of  seven  states,  containing  about  4^200,000 
of  souls.  The  following  numbers  are  mere  estimates,  but  arc 
believed  to  be  not  far  from  the  truth. 

New-York  1,350,000 

New  Jersey . 290,000 

Pennsylvania .  1,000,000 

Delaware  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  80,000 

Ohio .  600,000 

Kentucky  550,000 

Tennessee  -  -  -  -  -  -  400,000 


Deduct  for  slaves 

Estimated  white  population  of  seven  states 


4,270,000 

370,000 

3,900,000 


In  those  states,  it  is  true,  there  are  numbers  of  farmers  cn- 
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gaged  in  other  pursuits,  besides  raising  of  bread-stuffs — ^but 
there  is  a  sufficient  number  engaged  in  the  culture  of  grain  in 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  other  states,  not  included  in  the  above 
list,  to  counterbalance  those.  But  striking  off  the  900,000,  for 
persons  not  engaged  in  this  species  of  agriculture,  it  will  leave 
3,000,000  of  people,  being  nearly  three  eighths  of  the  white 
population  of  the  nation,  whose  main  dependence,  I  repeat,  for 
paying  for  the  productions  of  Europe,  rests  on  raising  and  sell¬ 
ing  of  bread-stuffs — ^and  yet  they  are  actually  excluded  either 
by  prohibitions,  or  prohibitory  duties,  from  the  sale  of  this 
species  of  produce  to  fifty-seven  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of 
that  quarter  of  the  globe. 

Great  Britain  -  -  Inhabitants  18,000,000 

France  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  29,000,000 

Spain . 10,730,000 

57,730,000 

These  nations  comprise  about  one-third  part  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  Europe. 

By  an  ordinance  of  the  Cortes  of  Spain,  ratified  by  the  king, 
on  the  6th  of  September,  1820,  the  importation  of  wheat,  bar¬ 
ley,  rye,  Indian  com,  millet,  oats,  and  other  foreign  grain, 
is  prohibited,  unless  the  price  of  the  fanega  of  wheat,  (one 
bushel,  and  five-eighths)  which  regulates  every  other  species  of 
grain,  exceed  four  dollars — and  a  quintal,  or  one  hundred  pounds 
of  flour,  exceed  six  dollars.  That  is,  unless  wheat  is  at  two 
dollars  and  a  half  per  bushel,  and  flour  at  ten  dollars  and  a  half 
per  bai-rel.  This  is  indubitably  equivalent  to  a  prohibition. 

American  and  other  foreign  wheat  and  flour  cannot  be  sold 
for  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  unless  the  quarter  of  wheat,' 
(eight  bushels,)  exceed  80^.  sterling.  That  is,  unless  wheat 
is  about  S2.22  per  bushel. 

American  flour  is  only  admitted  in  France  on  bond  for  ex¬ 
portation  to  the  French  colonies,  or  elsewhere.  It  is  absolutely 
prohibited  for  home  consumption. 

Here  a  solemn  pause  is  necessary.  We  receive  French  silks, 
and  British  linens,  at  fifteen ;  China  ware,  cotton  and  woollen 
stockings,  and  manufactures  of  steel,  at  twenty ;  and  fine  mus¬ 
lins,  laces,  cambricks,  gauzes,  &c.  at  25  per  cent,,  duty:  yet, 
wonderful  to  tell,  neither  France  nor  Great  Britain -will  receive, 
on  any  terms  whatever,  one  barrel  of  our  flour,  nor  one  bushel 
of  our  wheat,  or  Indian  com,  for  their  own  consumption,  in 
payment  for  those  articles.  If  this  be  reciprocity,  ' and  freedom 
of  trade,  language  has  wholly  lost  its  original  meaning. 
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Surely  then  the  time  has  arrived,  when,  as  “  Europe  tvill  not 
take  from  US'"*  so  large  a  portion  of  “  the  products  of  our  soilf 
on  any  “  terms  f  we  should  apply  what  Alexander  Hamilton 
calls  the  “  natural  remedy  that  is,  “  contract  as  fast  as  pos¬ 
sible  our  wants  of  her  — ^and,  for  “  the  increasing  surplus  of 
our  agricultural  products^  create  a  more  extensive  demand  at 
home. 

This,  however,  is  somewhat  of  a  digression.  I  resume  the 
subject  of  my  first  address. 

I  trust  I  have  therein  made  it  appear  that  very  large  num^- 
hers  of  persons,  whose  proper  province  was  manui^tures, 
have,  from  want  of  encouragement  in  their  original  occupa¬ 
tions,  been  compelled  to  betake  themselves  to  agp-iculture.  I 
ventured  an  estimate,  that  about  27,000  families,  or  160,000 
persons,  emigrants,  descendants  of  emigrants,  and  others,  were 
in  this  predicament. 

It  now  remains  to  calculate  the  degree  of  the  evil.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  market 
they  would  afford  the  farmers,  but  for  their  change  of  profession 
— as  well  as  that  of  the  surplus  beyond  their  own  consumption, 
which  they  raise  for  sale  in  their  present  occupation. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  their  consumption^  I.  shall  not 
predicate  it  on  the  extravagant  war  prices,  nine,  ten  or  twelve 
dollars  per  barrel  for  flour — ^twelve  cents  per  pound  for  beef 
and  pork — thirty-seven  and  a  half  cents  for  butter,  &c.  &c. ;  nor 
on  the  present  reduced  prices,  which  are  in  many  cases  below 
those  that  existed  previous  to  the  adoption  of  our  present  con¬ 
stitution.  I  will  take  it  at  a  medium,  say  five  or  six  dollars 
per  barrel  for  flour,  and  other  articles  in  proportion. 

I  presume  it  will  be  conceded,  that  the  food  and  drink  of 
each  individual  in  society  is  worth  at  least  seventy-five  cents  per 
week,  less  than  eleven  cents  per  day,  equal  to  thirty-nine 
dollars  per  annum. 

At  this  rate,  these  160,000  persons  stated  above,  consume 
annually  to  the  value  of  86,240,000,  which  they  now  raise 
themselves,  but  which  they  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  of 
their  farming  fellow  citizens,  had  they  remained  in  their  ori¬ 
ginal  occupations. 


In  order  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  market  to  the 
farming  interest,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  whole  amount  of 
animals  and  animal  and  vegetable  food  exported  from  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  from  1803  to  1820,  inclusive,  averaged  only  about 
15,000,000  of  dollars  per  annum,  as  will  appear  from  the  fol¬ 
lowing 
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Ttible  of  Exforto  from  the  United  SMtee^  of  ammeds  mi  ant> 
mat  and  vegetahk  food from  1803  to  1%^  inchuroe.* 


1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 
1811 
1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 

1817 

1818 

1819 

1820 


Total 


Animals  and  animal  food 
Vegetable  food 

Total  for  18  years 

Average 

Thus  it  appears,  that  the  favourite  doctrine,  which  has  for 
thirty  years  been  preached  to,  and  forced  on,  our  manufacturers, 
to  go  back'*'*  to  cultivate  the  soil,  has  deprived  our  hrmen  of 
a  domestic  market,  independent  of  the  frowns  or  smiles  of  fo> 
reign  nations,  as  well  as  of  the  variety  of  fluctuaticms  to  wMch 
foreign  markets  are  liable, — ^a  domestic  market,  I  si^,  which  is 
equal  to  above  40  per  cent,  of  the  market  afforded  by  all  tite 


%  41,120,568 
230,486,368 


foreign  world,  for  our  animals  and  smimal  and  vegetMle  food, 
even  at  ^e  very  extravagant  prices  which  occasionuJ^  previuled 
during  the  wars  of  the  French  revolution. 

This  simple  fact  holds  out  to  the  farming  interest  an  admoni' 
tory  lesson  of  the  most  impressive  kind,  and  evinces  that  tile 
ruin  which  the  want  of  protection  has  inflicted  on  so  huge  a 
portion  of  manufacturers,  has  recoiled  with  equal  pressure  and 
violence  on  the  fanners.  This  case  bears  as  stnmg  testimony 
to  the  sterling  wisdom  of  the  fable  of  the  belly  and'  the  aaem* 
bers,  as  the  world  has  ever  witnessed.  May  it  never  in  htturc' 
be  forgotten  or  neglected  by  American  legislators ! 
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